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ABSTRACT 

The Yale-New Haven History Education Project began in 
Spring 1970 with the expressed goal of improving the quality and 
relevance of secondary school history courses in New Haven's public 
schools. Thirty Yale history professors worked with a comparable 
number of high school teachers and created approximately eighty 
"mini'-courses" in United States History, replacing the required 
survey course. The summary report of the project lists the 
participants of the New Haven School System, ale History Department 
and other Yale faculty and outside visitors, the rationale for the 
project, the responsibilities for the teachers, coordinators and 
professors and an analysis of what the future will hold based on 
reactions to the project thus far. Appendices list the titles cf the 
mini-courses offered at the three participating high schools. The 
teacher's guide, after repeating the staff responsibilities, 
introduces the inquiry approach and steps to developing a 
mini-course. A categorized list of skills and a skill and concept 
sequence are suggested. The specific techniques and activities of 
panel discussions or debates, mock trials, field trips, student 
taught classes and sound light shows are outlined* Appendices contain 
a teacher curriculum axid a Yale seminar questionnaire. 
(Author/KSW) 
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INTROnUCTFON 



The Ya Ic-New ilavcn History Rducation Project began in the 
spring oF 1970 with the expressed goal of improving the quality 
and relevance of secondary school history courses in New Haven's 
public schools. Some thirty '^ale history professors have worked 
with a comparable number of liigh school teachers and have created 
ap]) rox i na t e I y eighty "n i n i ~ cour s cs " in United States History, which 
have involved over 1,!S00 students as of June, 1972. (See appen- 
d i xos A. and B . ) 

The U.S. Office of i-ducation, (through tho American Histor- 
ical Association) and the National Humaniti(*s l-aculty provided 
fun'.is for the initial two year;: and had intended to carry the pro- 
ject into a third year before a failure of fcdei"al funding caused 
a retrenchment. l-or tunat e ly , the. project will continue to be 
funded througli generous grants from the New Haven foundation, the 
Sacliem l-und and Vale University. Initially it was conceived that 
the project should have a five-year life, with th^e New Haven Board 
of Education assuming financial responsibility by the fall of 1975, 
once the new courses in U.S. History, World Area Studies and the 
ninth-grade Urban Studies have been developed. 
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KATIONAI.Ii l-OR Till: PROJI;CT 

In Juno, 1970, a tcni:i of Ynlc people met with key Social 
Studios personnel from I,oo, ilillhonse, Cross iiifih Schools, and 
New liaven Public School officials and bej^an the working rolation- 
siii]^ that was to beco'ae the Yale-New ilaven History Hducation Pro- 
ject. The teachiM'S felt stronpjy that the traditional survey ap- 
proach to U.S. History was not "makint; it" with a vast majority 
of students and that an alternative approach was desirable. Dis- 
cus sons centered on a nuni)er of o])tions for a new U.S. History 
prop, ram, and the participants finally settled on a system of quar- 
terly '*ni n i - courses" which would offer students a major role in 
course and teacher selection. During, ^^^'y, 1070, »aembcrs of this 
)»roup met daily to work out a new for-.nat in the followinj» areas: 
general philosophy and goals, methods, curriculum development and 
a d m i n i s t r a t i o n . 

This new program had some exciting selling points to the 
high school teachers: I-irst, it is student -or i ent ed and is geared 
toward meeting the needs and the desires of students in a particu- 
lar classroom at a particular time and at any g, iven academic level 
of ach i e vei'^en t ; Second, it is teacher- 1 a i lored because much o^' the 
initiative for the course is with the classroom teacher w!^o can 
teach according to his own personal strengths an<l interests; Third, 
it offers the teacher and student alike the opportunity to develop 
their own curriculum, thereby making history more personal and in- 
teresting to both; I'inally, it affords New Haven high school tea- 
chers opportunities for professional growth through affiliation 
with Yale University's staff and resources. 
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Thc teachers involved weren't kiddinp, themselves; they knew 
that abaniloninp, the text.hook and embracinj^ the ditto machine and 
audio-visual resources would mean a break with the security of 
past ]>ractices and roles. iiut with new ribbons in their type- 
writers and film cataloj',ues by the dozens, as well as ari abundant 
supply of nidniv.ht oil, the teachers instituted Mini-Courses first 
at Lee li i j',h ' Selioo 1 and sub s ecjuon 1 1 y at Cross. and llillhouse liip,h 
Schools: and U.S. History would never be the same ajjaini 

k e s p 0 II s i b i li t i 0 s 

To co-ordinate these efforts, the teachers h:ive had to as- 
sume extra resi^ons i b i 1 i t i es involving, the courses in each school, 
and the necessary co - op era I i on amonj; the three schools an<l Yale. 

All teachers involvetf in the U.S. History Project would h(» 
, if 
responsible for the followint*: 

1. Subnit to the U.S. .ili story Co-ordinntor a curriculum pac- 
ket Tor each unit ta\ij;ht for the curriculum file. This 
packet would include four (4) copies of each di'to and a 
completed questionnaire. The currlculiim questionnaire is 
found i n Append i x A . 

2. Attend one formal monthly in-service session to discuss 
common p rob 1 ems with other U.S. t cache rs . 

. Attend each session led by a Yale ))rofcssor in an area 
covered by your m i n i - c o u r s c . ■ 

'I. Attend informal meetinos with other U.S. teachers as need- 
ed du r i n t h e s choo 1 y ca r . 

r> . Complete the form q\ie s t i onn a i re prior to each Yale session. 
The Yale questionnaire is found in Appendix B. 
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C o - o r (! i n nl o r R o ^ o ons i h i 1 i t y * 
✓ 

l:ach U,S. liistory Project Co-ordinntor (one per school) will 
be responsible* for the followinjj: 

1. Ordcrinj» mjilcrials, c . . books, films, filmstrips usinj\ 
llKl^ <*an(ls :\\\(\ keeping', n record of spent and unspent mon- 
ies. Also checking; out books from Vale liin\iry for co- 
oper a t i n \\ I e a c h c r s . 

2 . Ar ran {\ \u\\ monthly i n - s c vv i ce mce t i n s . 

.> . Schodulinj; visits by Ya 1 e' prof cssors to hiph schools. 

4. Co- ord i na r i n j» monthly Yale seminars includinr, distributing 
([ues 1 i onna i r e s and outlines. 

5. Koeninj> an U)^-dated file incl\idinj» each unit taup,ht at the 
h i f»h schools and an inventory list of available ii^atcrials. 
I'.ach unit submitted to the co-ordinator will be distribute 
to other h i j;h schools. 

6. Membership on llilP Review Hoard which includes Yale Co- 
ord i na to r . 

7 . e s p o n s i b i 1 i t >' for o n - j;^, o i n i» r o v i e and i* c - e v a 1 u a t i o n of 
the 1)0 I i c i es . 



Yale R e s no n s i in I i r i e s 



1 . As s\im i n ji overall co-ordination for the ]n*o(: ram . 

2 . Assisting; in maki n e Yale facilities available to the U • S 
History teachers, e . . obtainlni^ library cards, stack 
passes, p a r k i n i» p e r n i t s . 

7). Arrant*, inji resource i^crsons (I'rofessors and Graduate Stu- 
dents) to meet with U.S. History people. 

A, Assistinr In all f und -r a i s i n j; activities for the I) . .S . 
II i s t o rv Project. 



f) . Menhorshin on, the HHP Revi ew* Board , includinj» Hi^'^h School 
Co - or d i na t or s . 



Thus far, much has been said about teacher benefits derived 
from the Mi n i -Course Concept , and this is import an t . lUit , of 
course, the major conctM'n Qf public high school education, or any 
education for that matter, is the student. At.tliis point we should 
ask ourselves, **Why .should the mini-courses bo taught as an alter- 
native to traditional survey U.S. History? Arc they really making 
any d i f f orencf?" K'c in the Project very emphatically say ''yes'' 
based on the following information about students enrolled in mini- 
courses: 

1. Por the first time iu our history, many seniors who had 
conplcted their IJ . S , History requirement for graduation, 
reciuested permission to enroll (themselves) -in a second 
year of t ii o ni n i - c our s e s . Th is means that these students 
take U.S. H i s to ry • f or t\;o years with a concentration in 
eight different areas, and is living proof that history 

c a ji be interesting! 

2. It is a statistical fact that at Lee High School C^^'hich 
is the only school at present to have had mini -courses 
for more than one year) there were far fewer students 
failing the yo/ir of mini -units as compared to the number 
failing the vear of the survey U.S, History, We attri- 
bute fewer failures to a higher level of motivation, re- 
levant course offerings, the opportunity to have now tea- 
chers and new learning environments each ouarter, and 
new approaches in methods and teaching techniques. 
Wilbur Cross iligh School is a case in point as to the 



popularity of the m i n i - c our s o s as compared to the survey 
apnroach. For the 1972-73 school year, the option of 
t a k i n the survey w a s j', i v e n next year's juniors, an d 
thorc^ was not even cnou.i»h interest in the survey to jus- 
tify offer inr, even one section. 

Briefly, \v'«* feel Ihe reasons why students have' chosen the 
mini -units in such t', rent nunhers are the following;: 

] . Th e student*^ prefer ch ang i n classes quarterly. Th i s 
chani:e of scenery affords them the opportunity not only 
to retain a teacher when they prefer, but also to have 
a va r i e t y of teachers dur i njj the year. 

2, The multitude of offcrinp.s enahles the student to develop 
his o;;n particular interests more fully. It secns lo(;i- 
cal that a student will be motivated into nerfornini'. more 
cognitive processes and at a hii,her level if the material 
is inherently interesting; to bin or her. 

3. The selection process, c . . that of making, a conscious 
choice, has value in that it tends to force bin to be more 
rcsponsi!)lo for the work done since he is in the course 

of his own chohsinp, . 

Basically, the major rhruSt to the mini-course approach is 
to "turn kids on'* to history. Ke seek to do this in several ways: 
First, to break down an unnanaj'.f^ab 1 o amoup. t of material (United 
States history in i t s ' en t i r e t y ) into manajieablo blocs; Second, to 
a 1 1 ov; the student a c*^ i t a i n freedom of choice a nd movement within 



a required course of study (Uuitcd States lu story is a 7'cquiromcut 
I'or j»radua I i <mO ; aud Third, to use methods aud teaching techniques 
t!iat place a nr<M'iinn on riaxiruin student na r t i c i oa t i on » 

IVilhin iho rr.imework of the above-mentioned matcri;<l, it is 
hoped thai ihr stuilent will hej'in to recofjii:: o his Personal role 
in education. A ! t e r all, it is he who chose his course; it is he 
who cho'U' hi^ te;ic!ier; a Fui it is ho who should be held res]U)nsible 
for his clsoico and held accountable for his oerforinance. 

Kith, in the ine,uirv inechoil, which is the crux of the mini- 
course ap:^roach, the student should l)ej»Jn to nnrticipate not only 
as a crlticril thinker hut also he should follow n direction of rca 
son based u^>on h i ov. n inter<^st and not i vat ion. 

The inquiry aoproach <i(u**^ not claim to be a nanncea for to- 
day's urban education;:l woes. Ratlier, if is a net hod that will 
lead the student to a better understanding, of himself as a nature 
adult and nre.nare bin to contribute to society in bis own personal 
style. Also, the student \: i M dove loo basic skills, \ practical 
b a ck r» r ou n d in c I *^ a r and logical t h i n k i n j» , a more co ^,en t method of 
resj^onse to written and_ visual material, and a more viable workinjj 
relationship between him and his teacher. 
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rww V'Wwww OP Tin; ru o jHcr 

So iiuich Tor Ixm: i nn i njis niui j;oals: whf^t lies ahead for the 
Yale-New iiavon History iiducation Project? Can this nrojjran con- 
tinue its e f fe c t i V en o s s and increase its impact on the educational 
procerus in N(Mn iiavon and in other conniin i t i cs ? iicre are some 
honef u 1 ^ i v n s'* 

I . Vv r i r n : 1 V , within the discipline of h i s t o r y , t h c m i n i - 
courses are luMn;' worked into the ninth and tenth-(»rade 
proj:ra:i.^,. Urban Studies and World Area Studies, with a 
J972 su'nnor workshop for the World Area Studies teachers 
alj'eatly conn 1 e t e<l , There is reason to expect that mi n i - 
courses can and will be offered at the middle school level 
as well. An CKlditiona) selling point for the mini -course 
]>ros»ran is that teaclu-rs with expertise in any ;'Jven ai'ea 
of history c ou I tl offer to teach their i-^ a r t i c u I a r m i n i - 
course at another school for a narkint; p<M-iod, in a oer- 
iod of austt-rity, thus en 1 a r j'. i n j*. the scope of any one 
school's p ror, ram , and j{ i v i n^j students more selection. 

2. In addition, the mini -course concept lias implications for 
other acn (iemi c d i sc i pi i nes as well. i>lans for mini -units 
in r.nrJiJ^h, Science and Mathenatics are already in prof.ress 
1 n t c r d i s c i p I i n a r y course o f f e r i n j» s u s i n }» m i n i - c o u r s e s a n d 
l)roj',rans such as Aric^rican Studies and humanities are beinp. 
cons i der ed . 

3. Thi'ouf/n the iiistory iiducation ih*oject; academic histoiI<ins 
at Yale have had the onnortunity to redc^fine the values and 
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bnsic q lies t ions involved in historical inquiry* At the 
sane time, t h o y h n v c been a !) 1 c to contribute to local 
sclioolr> in a i*eali*^tic way what they know ber>t: rcr-oiirces , 
six^cial natorials, and latest ilcve 1 opinen t s in thcij fields. 
4; Throi:^»!; talks wi tli local teachers and visits to the school*;, 
Ihc ac'.ul'-nic historians hav(^ shown that they can provide 
sorio hi'li> io inner- city schools and collaborate effectively 
\< i I h fr I 1 o '.; h i s t o r \ a n s at all levels. The co-operation 

i ween " r <»v;n and j'.own'* - a l-mos V un i (|ue in the country - 
\; i 1 1 CO n t i nue to d enon s t r a t e how u rh a n e du ca t i on ca n t a k e 
advant.ii'.^ of the best scholarship and ir-iprove. classroom 
techniouos. It prt^nises to rovitali:v(^ history at the h i jMi 
school and collej'.o level in the Ne\.' llavcn conmunity and in 
I he coun ry .it lar.ue. The relationship will expand as more 
and more b. i^torians be cone* involreci in the IM'oioct. 

In conclusion, the Yale-!\'W llavcn History Hducation Project 
has met wiib renarkable success, throuj>h its minl-coiirsc a])proach, 
in teacher- student ach i ex-einent an<! involvement. Uoth teachers and 
s t ud e n t s ha ve i ntl i c a ted s t r onfj y th a t t hey wau t a nd need such a 
proj;ram. The Project has to this point, been privately funded. Kc 
feel that we have come of a^»c and now deserve the full moral and 
financial support of the New Haven Hoard of iidncntion, local funds, 
private foundations, and future Title IX Grants. The i pu) 1 i ca t i ons ' 
of .and poss i b i 1 i t i c; fot such a pro ^^j* .an are ,soeminp]y infinite, and 
it is ou r hope t ha t the member s of the Poa rd sha re our cn t bus i asm 
Cor a pro<n'am which rivals any similar prop.rain in any Connecticiit 
coramunity, urban or sul)urb;in, and the nation at- large. Throujjh in- 
service sessions and presentations before teachers and Poards of 

I 
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Hdiication in other c-o/)niin i 1 i es , wo envision the New llnven Public 
Schools A nxlr \ i\>v (^rfcctive .'\ncl innovative teachin|», f<>r the 
entire nation to enulate. 
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The A'UM- i c 'u i wd i .I'lS 

The Ma r I r . i nev 

Spo r t :i I »i \ - > r i :» 

r^iinoip r 1 1 s i M A'- ' r i (*m 

The la 1- M" 

Viol ep c" i n ' r i c i 

'I'he '. I ::n » i / o !" t \\" Wr^^u 

The 1 M) • > 

ii;: rd I i : i / iKmm o i on 

l*n"»on'» Te 1 i t i' » in \'':oi ic:ii\ iMfitory 

r.'ul'i liwA l-n hio!< in \j:orican iii:plory 

i r.e i n t h. ; Is (ImUiry 

Th. (■ A'M» i»i r. i-' orn 
Ane r i t a p. ( • r.i ;^h v 
V.'onen i n Are y i c a 
Th(^ 19'»n»;, 

Radical i i r i c : \ study in 1-rusiration 
\nvriea ai 'i^^-u^: o r 1 d Kars J and 11 
The M 1 p.o r i I V r.\:MM' i cnce 
Social i!i:to:\' of the IDT^O's 



Lav% and t lie I nd i \ i dua I 

llistorv of r.laci '^icial Thour.lit 



Those t wo cou r s o we r e cr ea ted 
and tau^'Jit bv two iiractice tea- 
ch i-rs who worked un<!(M* the su- 
])Cvvi$ion of .lack «'»il)("ttc, 
i i , 1; . P . coordinator at Iiillhouse 



ERIC 



APPHN'DIX A-3 



U.S. iiif'tory .M i n i - courses offered nt Cross iiljjh School, 1971-73 



The Constitution 
The Cold \\Av 

Woild V/ars I ;ind 11; Po.ssib'le Alternatives to War 
Vi ol enct' in Xinr i ca 

l\\f\ \\r{)lhc( iivcinii You; IKS. F-oreij;n Policy 

B 1 a c K .\ n c r i c a n i 
B lack Ane r i n II 

Khon the Broad Ran Out: The 1930* s, tiie Depression, and Pranklin 
Roos evo 1 1 

La bor 

The National Obsession: The McCarthy Rra 
Ms, The Aneric'ni Ko:uan: IVho is She? 
IVi Ui West: Cowboys, Cowfjrls 
History of Connecticut and New ilaven 
Roar i nt; Ti;en t i es 
!-utur 1 sn 

i.osini; Our Cool: The Civj) War and its Afterniath 

Snorts 

I s n s 

Industrial Revolution 
An eric a n I- o r e i n Polio y 
M L n o r i t i c s 
The 1 nd i a n s 



I I I 



